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A. L.A. 


HE Midwinter meetings will be 

held at the Drake in Chicago on 
December 28, 29, and 30, 1927. It is 
expected that there will be meetings of 
the A. L. A. Council, Executive Board, 
Editorial Committee, Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship, Board on the 
Library and Adult Education, and the 
usual groups of college, university and 
normal school librarians, the League of 
Library Commissions, etc. A more de- 
tailed announcement will appear in the 
December Bulletin. 


By vote of the Council Charles Alex- 
ander Nelson has been made an hon- 
orary member of the American Library 
Association. 

Mr. Nelson was born in Maine in 
1839 and received his master’s degree 
from Harvard in 1860. From 1864 to 


NEWS 

1865 he served as a civil engineer in the 
Quartermaster’s Department, United 
States Army. In 1865 his library work 
began at the Gorham (Maine) Male 
Academy. Since then he has served in 
the Harvard College Library, the Astor 
Library, Howard Memorial Library 
(New Orleans), the Newberry Library 
and the Columbia University Library. 
He compiled the Astor catalog and was 
responsible for the indexes of the Edu- 
cational Review and the papers and pro- 
ceedings of the National Education As- 
sociation. 


Dr. Clement W. Andrews, librarian 
of the John Crerar Library and one of 
the Association’s most loyal supporters, 
has given new evidence of his thought- 
ful consideration of A. L.A. interests 
even when absent from his post of duty 
because of illness. 
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He wrote recently to the A. L. A.: 

“It is in my mind to write you that I 
have made my will since I have been 
laid up and that this will provides for a 
gift of $1000 to the American Library 
Association ‘to be added to its endow- 
ment fund.’ ” 

He added that he wished the informa- 
tion to be used in any way possible to 
stimulate other gifts or bequests. 

It is hoped and confidently expected 
that it will be a long time before Dr. 
Andrews’ gift comes to the A. L. A., but 
his example of foresight and thought- 
fulness in planning for future library 
progress lends impetus to the efforts of 
Association members toward increasing 
its endowment. 


A new method of honoring those who 
have rendered distinguished service to 
libraries has been approved by the Exec- 
utive Board. A Memorial Fund may 
now be established by friends of a re- 
tired or deceased librarian or trustee 
which will result in placing such per- 
son’s name on the perpetual honor list 
of the American Library Association. 
The amount of the Memorial Fund for 
each person will be $1,000 or more. 

Such funds will become a part of the 
general endowment of the Association, 
the income only being used. The estab- 
lishment of each Memorial Fund is sub- 
ject to the approval of the Executive 
Board. 

A Memorial Fund to William Fred- 
erick Poole has been started at the Chi- 
cago Public Library. Mrs. Walter 
Campbell Lyman (known in library cir- 
cles as Jessie Woodford) made the first 
contribution of $100. 

The suggestion which originated with 
Dr. Andrews of the John Crerar Li- 





brary and has now been approved by 
the Executive Board, has been referred 
also to the Committee on Constitution 
and By-Laws, with the thought that it 
may be wise to provide for such me- 
morial funds through the institution of 
a Perpetual Membership. 


Several members of the Association 
will deliver addresses at the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Conference of the (Brit- 
ish) Library Association in Edinburgh, 
September 26-QOctober 1. Andrew 
Keogh will speak on “The Planning of a 
Great Library”; May Ingles on “The 
Place of the High School Library in a 
National Library Service”; Linda A. 
Eastman on “Methods of Library Ex- 
tension in Cleveland”; Milton Ferguson 
on “How Reading Can Be Encouraged 
in Rural Areas”; Carl H. Milam will 
talk on “American Libraries.” 

The following will officially represent 
the A.L.A.: Carl B. Roden, Charles 
F. D. Belden, Frank P. Hill, Melvil 
Dewey, Carl H. Milam, George H. 
Locke, Arthur E. Bostwick, George B. 
Utley, and H. H. B. Meyer. 


Leaflets telling of the work of the 
American Library in Paris and bringing 
to mind the war work of the A. L.A., 
are being placed on all the official boats 
carrying members of the American 
Legion to Europe this year. The Le- 
gionnaires are informed that at the 
American Library and in special reading 
rooms they will find copies of home 
newspapers and magazines. For their 
convenience there is a small map, show- 
ing plainly where reading and rest 
rooms and an information service main- 
tained by the A. L. A. may be found. 











OUR PRESIDENT 


The Toronto Conference, if indeed a 
gathering of library officers as well as of 
administrative heads, was peculiarly fit- 
ted to vote Mr. Carl B. Roden into the 
presidential chair. Our president exem- 
plifies, in his personal history, nearly 
every degree of library service. Pages 
might rise and salute him, for he began 
his career as a page in the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library in 1886. Catalogers might 
properly elect him their representative, 
for he served his institution as chief 
cataloger, until he finally found his per- 
manent field of activity in the adminis- 
tration. Sessile as well as ambulant col- 
leagues might well select him primum 
inter pares, for Mr. Roden never held 
office outside the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, and yet tested his energies in 
every field of service. 

Such a personal history surely is 
enviable, for it implies a growing use- 
fulness and a rare adaptability. But 
even these attainments might, in this 
day and age, seem inadequate without a 
university curriculum or at least, com- 
mensurate professional training. If 
they are inadequate, nobody would base 
this conclusion on President Roden’s 
ideals, opinions, or utterances. For all 
that we know, Mr. Roden might have 
spent his life within the circle of a uni- 
versity; might possess any number of 
academic degrees. He was content, 
however, with a modest LL.B., and 
while never practising law, he practised 
humanity and culture and librarianship. 
But the legal insight and method left 
its mark on Mr. Roden’s work, and I 
venture to say that he would have be- 
come a renowned jurist, if library work 

Epitor’s Note: This is timed for publication 


without Mr. Roden’s knowledge or consent, during 
his absence in Europe. 


had not claimed him. He has the gift 
of representation in a rare degree; the 
gift of convincing address, the natural 
eloquence of thoughtful judgment and 
of reasoned convictions. 

What impressed the writer more 
deeply than anything else, in his per- 
sonal experience with President Roden, 
is the fact that the fundamental charac- 
teristics which made so many of us 
remember him with sympathy during a 
quarter-century and more remained the 
same throughout the changing years, 
the same admirable poise, the same 
thorough method, the continued sanity 
of views and righteous balancing of rea- 
sons and conclusions. 

All these personal qualities have come 
into action time and again in our col- 
lective professional life and doings. But 
they have been tested nowhere better 
than in the life of the Chicago Public 
Library, which was founded by William 
F. Poole and in time had the benefit of 
Henry Legler’s ideal visions. 

Our President has a firm conviction 
of the greatness of our common cause, 
enlightenment through books. This ideal 
has shaped his life and all his work. 
It is serious business: every dollar must 
be stretched to the utmost, every act of 
ours must yield results. Culture has 
been defined as that work of enlighten- 
ment which makes use of the greatest 
amount of raw materials with the least 
amount of waste. Mr. Roden’s public 
career is a fine example of the practice 
of true culture. We all strive for that. 
Beyond that, there is nothing which we, 
in our best moments, wish to attain. 
Glancing down the long list of our presi- 
dents, and thinking of the collective 
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energy behind these many names, I am 
inclined to repeat Rudyard Kipling’s 
words, after he had listened to “Jim,” 
recited by James Whitcomb Riley: 
“This is America.” Each name denotes 
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some form of constructive energy; that 
of Carl B. Roden symbolizes the red 
thread of historical continuity and 
serious, incessant service. 


J. Curistian Bay 





As a special effort was made this year 
to encourage the attendance of library 
assistants at the Conference, these ex- 
tracts from letters written by some of 
the assistants at the Chicago Public Li- 
brary who were present, will be of inter- 
est. Each one mentioned the well-known 
Toronto hospitality and expressed a 
desire to go to the 1928 conference. 


“T confess that en route I was looking for- 
ward with some fears; it was my first A. L. A. 
convention, and to a senior assistant only, the 
prospect seemed rather forbidding and dull. I 
expected the usual platitudes and eulogies that 
one invariably hears in a group of profes- 
sional fellow-workers, and instead, I heard 
sincere and stimulating addresses distinguished 
by a sense of fine discrimination. 

“Adult education was of interest to all, and 
especially so, when presented by those of 
varied groups and experiences. The account 
of book buying in foreign markets was en- 
lightening and amusing too; and the five-min- 
ute book reviews were intimate, and in some 
cases, unexpected choices. Do you remember 
W innie-the-Pooh?” 


“People whose names we may have seen in 
print, or whose names we may have heard in 
connection with library work, were standing 
before us and addressing us! People who are 
prominent in library circles all over the coun- 
try. People who do things! 

“I did not have an opportunity to meet 
many of these people, which was probably due 
to the fact that there were so many attending 
the conference.” 


“Another meeting which I just happened to 
attend, because one I wanted to go to was 
crowded, was a Periodical meeting at Baldwin 
House. Every paper that was read was as 
interesting as a novel. I learned more about 
the history of periodicals in one hour than I 
ever thought existed. I had always thought 
of periodicals as very essential to a library 
but never very interesting to work with. Mr. 
Faxon’s paper was especially interesting.” 


“At meal time the person to your left, right 
and across from you was your friend, and it 
was most interesting to have people from 
other cities sit near you and tell of their 


libraries. At the reception and ball, strangers 
would find it hard to believe that it was a 
library conference; with everybody in their 
grand attire, it seemed more like high society.” 


“T had always known that a librarian was 
a nice thing to be, but I never before realized 
just how necessary my fellow-workers and I 
were to humanity. 

“I learned that there are other ways of 
doing many little tasks which heretofore I had 


imagined could only be accomplished in one 
way.” 


_ “The deepest impression of the whole week 
is the honest, thoughtful and constructive 
work of the leaders of the Association.” 


“The sectional sessions were often too tech- 
nical.” 


“IT was glad that reading with a purpose 
and reading without a purpose were so con- 
vincingly discussed at the chikdren’s librarians 
sectional meeting. Since then I have felt more 
at ease in selecting books for children, and 
sometimes giving them the book they want 
instead of the book I think they should read.” 


“Mr. Locke was very well liked by every- 
one. He had a way of saying a word to you, 
when you were presented to him that made 
you feel as if you knew him personally. I 
know one time he said to three of us Chicago 
girls, ‘Well, well, some more of Bill Thomp- 
son's bairns.’” 


“This being my first A. L.A. conference 
I left Chicago a little afraid and anxious. I 
could not see how a profession covering so 
many different fields could meet as one, and 
just what part I was to take in a conference 
with these real professional and experienced 
people of the country. But all my fears and 
difficulties disappeared the first day. I found 
each branch of this large organization having 
its individual round table meetings, and that 
they were speaking of ways and means of 
solving the very problems that I had been 
working with every day. This made me feel 
that I was part of this conference and right 
at home. 

“It seems to me that the most important 
factor, even more so than the information one 
may have acquired, was the inspirational qual- 
ity of the conference.” 


“We all came home with the feeling that 
it didn’t last long enough.” 
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WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATIONS 

The A. L. A. was represented at the 
World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations Conference, held at Toronto, 
August 7-12, by Frank P. Hill. W. O. 
Carson represented the Commission on 
the Library and Adult Education and 
William F. Russell, the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship. About 4000 
people attended the meeting. 

The primary object of the convention 
was to learn what other countries are 
doing in educating their youth to become 
better men and women. International- 
ism was the theme of the several meet- 
ings. 

The Committee on the International 
Aspect of Library Service, of which Dr. 
Hill and Mr. Carson were members, 
held two meetings, at which represen- 
tatives from Canada, China, Great Brit- 
ain, and the United States were present. 

The Committee discussed ways of 
making accessible to all persons inter- 
ested in educational affairs all printed 
material pertaining thereto. The fol- 
lowing recommendations were made for 
consideration by the Executive Board 
of the Federation later in the year. It 
would be desirable to have: 

A general bibliography of the world’s 
best books on education at present in 
print ; 

An annual bibliography of notable 
books on educational subjects produced 
in the several countries of the world ; 

A complete catalog of the educational 
periodicals of the world, and of institu- 
tional and goveriimental reports and bul- 
letins ; 

An analytical index to educational 
periodicals, bulletins, reports, etc., sim- 
ilar to the /nternational Index to Pert- 
odicals ; 

A system for the distribution of edu- 
cational bulletins, and for the exchange 


of printed documents through libraries; 

A system of placing important educa- 
tional news before the educational world 
and the public in general. 


It was suggested that a committee to 
study the field and formulate a program 
of work to be presented at the next 
biennial conference be appointed. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

A junior undergraduate library school 
will be opened at McGill University on 
September 1, with Gerhard R. Lomer as 
director and Mrs. Mary Duncan Carter 
as assistant professor of Library Ad- 
ministration. Margaret Herdman, for- 
merly of the Paris Library School, who 
has been temporarily in charge of the 
A.L.A. Headquarters Library, will 
teach classification and cataloging. 

The Carnegie Corporation on recom- 
mendation of the Board of Education 
for Librarianship has made the school 
an initial grant of $7,500. This grant 
comes from a special fund, not from 
the amount set aside for the existing 
schools in the United States. 





Several members of the Headquarters 
staff have been lecturing at the Insti- 
tute for Instructors in Library Science 
held at the University of Chicago, July 
28-September 2. Carl H. Milam spoke 
on A.L.A. publications, Sarah C. N. 
Bogle on the work of the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship, and Luther L. 
Dickerson on “What adult education 
requires from training for librarian- 
ship.” Harriet E. Howe has been con- 
ducting lecture-conferences on the teach- 
ing of cataloging. 





H. H. B. Meyer will represent the 
A. L.A. at the Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Bureaux to 
be held in Cambridge September 23-26. 
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ROM time to time members have 
said that the Bulletin does not 
print the kind of news in which they are 
interested. Both the Secretary and the 
Editor of the Bulletin, therefore decided 
that a frank discussion of the Bulletin’s 
shortcomings might be one way of ob- 
taining constructive ideas on how to im- 
prove it. 

For this purpose a luncheon meeting 
of the Headquarters staff was called on 
August 10. Mr. Drury of the Brown 
University Library and Mr. Whitmore 
of the East Chicago Public Library, who 
were at Headquarters on that day, 
attended the meeting and joined in the 
discussion. 

The discussion centered about the fol- 
lowing questions : 

Should the Bulletin have a new name? 
Should the cover and the size be 
changed? Should it accept advertising? 
Should it be departmentalized? Should 
it be separated from the Proceedings 
and Handbook and issued twelve times 
a year, the Proceedings and Handbook 
to be issued as two separate velumes to 
be sent to members on the same condi- 
tions as at present? Should it have an 


occasional article, perhaps a paper read 
at an A. L. A. meeting or a contribution 
from one of the officers of the Associa- 
tion on A. L. A. affairs? 

The consensus of opinion seemed to 
be that a change in the physical appear- 
ance of the Bulletin was not as impor- 
tant as a change in the contents. More 
news notes, biographies of outstanding 
members, pictures, news of what the 
various committees are doing, a strength- 
ening of the editorials, were some of 
the points made. To what extent do 
you agree? 

A plea was made for more items of 
interest to new members and junior 
assistants. It was suggested that since 
only one-sixth of the members go to 
conferences, less pre-conference news 
be printed. 

The accepting of advertising was sug- 
gested as a means of financing a “bigger 
and better” Bulletin. Our budget at 
present allows for only sixteen pages 
for each news number. The constant 
condensing and cutting of material to 
accommodate it to the allotted space dis- 
courages contributors. Funds from ad- 
vertisements might make an expansion 
possible. A full-time editor would be a 
necessity if the Bulletin were to be en- 
larged. At present the editor acts also 
as publicity assistant and is able to de- 
vote only about one-third of her time to 
the Bulletin. The salary of the editor 
could perhaps be paid in part from 
advertising funds. 

No radical changes can be made for 
some time. Please write us what you 
think. 


N nearly every community there are 
persons of standing—and often of 
wealth—who welcome an opportunity to 
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become identified with some educational 
movement. Often they form groups on 
their own initiative and become known 
as ‘friends of good reading” or “friends 
of the drama” or “friends of music.” 
They are genuinely interested in the pro- 
motion of cultural standards and be- 
cause they are persons of influence their 
names lend considerable impetus to all 
efforts toward education. 

The library movement needs to have 
more friends of this kind. It needs to 
have in every community a few staunch 
supporters—those who are book lovers 
themselves or who believe in the educa- 
tional value of public libraries and wish 
to have a part in making books acces- 
sible to all the people. 

During the next few months the 
American Library Association hopes to 
enrol a considerable number of Sus- 
taining Members, persons who are suffi- 
ciently interested in library progress to 
contribute $100 a year for promoting 
and improving public library service. It 
seems not unreasonable to suppose that 
there are several hundred people 
throughout the country who could and 
would give something less than two dol- 
lars a week for this purpose if properly 
approached. 

Sustaining Membership serves a two- 
fold purpose: It enlists the interest and 
support of influential persons, both in 
and out of the profession, in the Asso- 
ciation’s problems; and it helps mate- 
rially to increase the assured annual 
income which makes possible such 
projects as library extension, adult edu- 
cation, and education for librarianship. 

The Secretary’s Report in the July 
number of the A. L.A. Bulletin tells 
the reason for the quiet solicitation re- 


cently authorized by the Executive 
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Board of the A. L. A. to secure a per- 
manent income sufficient to maintain the 
present activities of the Association and 
to allow for gradual growth and expan- 
sion. 

There may be persons in your com- 
munity who are prospects for Sustain- 
ing Membership. Perhaps they are 
already acquainted with the aims of the 
A. L.A. and all they need is a cordial 
note of invitation from their librarian 
or from some other local person who is 
interested. If more information is nec- 
essary it can be secured from Headquar- 
ters. There is a new booklet designed 
for this very purpose. It is brief, beau- 
tifully printed and illustrated, and will 
challenge serious consideration. It is 
not for general distribution but will be 
sent gladly where there is reasonable 
assurance of creating interest. 

Your contribution to the future of the 
A. L. A. may be to secure for it one per- 
manent friend of this kind. Will you 
try? 


Among recent visitors at Headquar- 
ters were William Russell, Columbia 
University, Paul Scott Mowrer, author 
of a new Reading with a Purpose 
course, The foreign relations of the 
United States, Charles H. Compton, 
first vice-president of the A. L. A., Alice 
Hazeltine, Columbia University, Alice S. 
Tyler, Western Reserve University, 
William Webb, Detroit Public Library, 
Dena Babcock, Hackley Public Library, 
Muskegon, Randall French, Toledo 
Public Library, Grace Barnes, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, Elizabeth Forrest, 
Montana State College, W. S. Bittner, 
Indiana University and Frances Hays, 
field agent for the Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciation. 
































PUBLICATIONS 


MILY MILLER, editor of A.L.A. 
publications, makes the following 
report on the textbooks now in process. 
Circulation work in public libraries 
by Jennie M. Flexner will be published 
in September. 

Reference work by J. I. Wyer is 
being mimeographed and will be ready 
for distribution in that form in Sep- 
tember. 

Library administration, by John 
Adams Lowe, and Cataloging and clas- 
sification, by Margaret Mann, will not 
be completed in time for school use this 
fall. The former is to be printed, the 
latter, mimeographed. Orders for the 
latter recently received are being can- 
celled. An opportunity to reorder will 
be given at a later date. 


Will you please publish or tell me where I 
can find a calendar of noteworthy days in the 
United States, as April 3, 1783, birth of 
Washington Irving; April 6, 1909, Peary dis- 
covered North Pole; April 23, 1838, first 
steamships cross Atlantic? M. E. L. 


This query appeared recently in the 
Boston Transcript. Perhaps it has been 
answered satisfactorily. We do not 
know. But we do know that it can be 
answered satisfactorily in a 
months, for there has been re- 
ceived at A. L. A. Headquarters the 
manuscript of Anniversaries and holi- 
days by Mary Emogene Hazeltine. As 
far as one can tell, this book will answer 
every possible question having to do 
with a date or a feast or a celebration. 
From the Ides of March to the date of 
Lindbergh’s flight, no day of signifi- 
cance has been omitted from this ex- 
haustive compilation. One may turn 
quickly to Paul Revere’s ride, or the 


few 
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first use of camouflage, or the Feast of 
Epiphany, or the recent opening of the 
Peace Bridge and find the day on which 
each occurred. 

The manuscript is now being made 
ready for the printer and is to be pub- 
lished in January, 1928. 


The judges of the Graphic Arts 
Leaders Exhibit expressed approval of 
“Remember the Library” by the follow- 
ing comment: “Distinguished by its ex- 
treme simplicity.” The folder was de- 
signed. by Will Ransom of the Faithorn 
Company in cooperation with Helen 
Seymour, formerly editor of the Bulle- 
tin. Librarians may remember this 
large four-page folder issued two years 
ago, which carried a plea for librarians 
to encourage the establishment of trust 
funds. 


We receive at Headquarters frequent 
letters inquiring into the value of certain 
subscription books. Occasionally these 
books have been examined in the office 
and we are prepared to express an 
opinion of them, but more often we are 
not. While the A. L. A. has a Subscrip- 
tion Book Committee, it has not yet 
begun to examine subscription sets. Li- 
brarians who have used or examined 
subscription sets being sold by agents 
will confer a favor on Headquarters and 
on other librarians by passing on their 
opinions or experiences to us. Just now 
we need information on The Real Amer- 
ica in Romance, The Volume Library, 
The Universal Encyclopedia of Ready 
Reference, Pictured Knowledge, and 
The Foundation Library. 

Emiry V. D. MILcer, 
Editor of Publications. 
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READING WITH A PURPOSE 

Authors have been secured for six 
new courses, three of them from the 
ranks of librarians. Mrs. Virginia C. 
Bacon, readers’ adviser of the Portland 
Library Association, will prepare a 
course on Good English, Sydney B. 
Mitchell of the Department of Library 
Science of the University of Michigan 
one on Flower gardening, and Arthur E. 
Bostwick one on Pivotal figures of sci- 
ence. Bird T. Baldwin, director of the 
lowa Child Welfare Research Station 
of the University of Iowa, will write a 
course on The pre-school child. This 
course should prove of special interest 
to the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The other two courses are 
Geography by J. Russell Smith and 
Interior decoration by Harold D. Eber- 
lein. 


A recent checking up of sales for the 
first quarter of the present year indi- 
cates that several of the courses pub- 
lished in 1925 and 1926 are still as pop- 
ular as when they were first published 
and are, in fact, close rivals of some of 
the late numbers in the series. For 1925, 
English literature and Ears to hear are 
well in the lead; for 1926, The poetry 
of our own times, Architecture, Pleas- 
ure from pictures, Psychology, and 
Philosophy. 


The founders of the Republic by 
Claude G. Bowers was published the 
last of July; Twentieth century Amer- 
ican novels by: William Lyon Phelps will 
be out the last of August, and others to 
follow this fall are Paul Scott Mowrer’s 
The foreign relations of the United 
States, Hamlin Garland’s Westward 
march of American settlement, and 
Raymond Moley’s Practice of politics. 


This fall the freshmen of the North 
Carolina College for Women will be 
given an orientation course based on 
fourteen of the Reading with a Purpose 
courses. Two hundred seventy copies 
of each of the fourteen booklets selected 
have been ordered for the experiment. 


Mrs. John B. Roberts, chairman of 
the Division of Literature of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs com- 
mented as follows on Taft’s Apprecia- 
tion of sculpture: “This booklet is espe- 
cially valuable, and if the members of all 
our city councils could be induced to 
read it, we might not have so many un- 
happy monuments to local celebrities.” 


An increasing number of libraries are 
including a report of their work with 
the courses in their annual reports. Thts 
note appeared in the summary of the 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Public Library: 
“About 130 readers used the nineteen 
Readifg with a Purpose courses of the 
American Library Association, return- 
ing a circulation of 1,500. Psychology, 
philosophy, and poetry led in popular- 
ity.” 


The following paragraph reprinted 
from the Montclair Times, suggests the 
value of tying up reading course pub- 
licity with local interest whenever pos- 
sible: “Of particular interest to the au- 
thors and artists of Montclair is the in- 
clusion of a volume of a local author’s 
work in the Reading with a Purpose 
series bibliography entitled, Apprecia- 
tion of sculpture by Lorado Taft which 
has just been published.” The book 
referred to is J. Walker McSpadden’s 
Famous sculptors of Aimerica. 




















ADULT EDUCATION 


N the New York Times of Sunday, 

August 7, there appeared an edito- 
rial, a column in length, which bore the 
heading “Adult education.” This edito- 
rial was based on the June 1927 number 
of Adult Education and the Library. It 
is arresting and direct and will no doubt 
do much toward bringing before the 
general public the part that libraries are 
playing in advancing education through 
the wise use of books. 

Summarizing the article on Dr. Thorn- 
dike’s experiments and describing the 
contribution of the Newark Public Li- 
brary to the men and women of that 
city who want to learn, it stresses the 
extent of the assistant’s influence upon 
the adult reader. The article says in 
part, “Personal contact between borrow- 
ers and the library staff in any town 
points to an interesting phase of library 
work. . . . Exchange of personal let- 
ters in thinly settled rural districts gives 
the isolated student a similar. incentive.” 
Quoting a part of the letter from the 
wife of the homesteader in Montana, 
the writer continues, “The entire letter, 
like the entire subject of adult education, 
may be drawn to a point in one sentence 
of hers—‘It is to renew one’s youth.’ ” 

This editorial, which was reprinted in 
the August 13 issue of School and 
Society, has brought numbers of letters 
to Headquarters, requesting copies of 
Adult Education and the Library. 


The Bulletin of the World Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, published in 
London, devotes the first fifteen pages 
of its August issue to the subject of 
libraries in adult education. The article 
is, in fact, a critical estimate of three 
major reports on the use of libraries, 
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each of which deals specifically with the 
needs of adult students. The three are, 
the German report of the Institut fir 
Leser-und Schrifttumskunde, the Eng- 
lish report of the Departmental Commit- 
tee on the library provision for Eng- 
land and Wales, and third, the American 
report Libraries and adult education, a 
study made by the A.L. A. These re- 
ports have been issued by the authority 
of a government, a private association 
and a professional body. 

The American report receives favor- 
able comment. A comparison is made 
between the English and American 
efforts to fix the responsibility for book 
service to adult students and student 
groups. This is the problem which both 
countries are facing, and the review 
points out a striking similarity in the 
conclusions reached by representatives 
of the two countries. 

This article is but additional evidence 
that the report on Libraries and adult 
education is receiving no little attention 
abroad. Is it reaching the proper per- 
sons in America? Have you as a libra- 
rian read it and have the members of 
your staff read it? There is valuable 
information in it for the trustees of a 
library. They should be given an oppor- 
tunity to see it. Have your local news- 
papers had editorials on the subject? 

Letters have come to A. L. A. Head- 
quarters from women’s clubs, asking for 
advice in forming club programs on 
adult education. Selected chapters of 
this study are fit subjects for discussion 
by clubs, parent-teacher and other study 
groups. Your superintendents of schools, 
high school principals and teachers might 
welcome an opportunity to read it. 





BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


LOAN FUNDS, SCHOLARSHIPS, FEL- 
LOWSHIPS, AND EXCHANGES 
OPEN TO LIBRARIANS 

N librarianship, as in other fields, the 

further education of persons hold- 
ing, or destined to hold, responsible 
posts is the most profitable way to 
advance the profession. With this con- 
viction, the establishment of loan funds, 
scholarships, and fellowships for stu- 
dents of library science, should be en- 
couraged and librarians in the field 
should be urged to take advantage of the 
opportunities already offered. The re- 
cent developments in the library profes- 
sion—extension of library service, state 
laws for the certification of librarians, 
the opening of new library schools, op- 
portunities for advanced study leading 
to the master’s degree and beyond—all 
stress the necessity for scholarships and 
for applicants for those scholarships 
with “minds of a high order.” 

The increased emphasis on world fel- 
lowship and international cooperation in 
the library sphere as well as in the world 
at large, brings forward the subject of 
international exchange of librarians with 
its opportunity of cultural enrichment 
of the individual and of interchange of 
methods beneficial to the profession. 

Further development in the library 
field may come in three ways: first, by 
watchful care so that no progressive 
movement may be overlooked; second, 
by an influx of new workers with new 
perspective and zest; and third, by a 
desire for improvement on the part of 
all librarians. The profession demands 
from librarians their best efforts and the 
best possible preparation. 

The Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship published in its Third Annual 
Report, which appeared in the July 1927 








issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin, a list of 
scholarships and fellowships available 
to librarians, giving a résumé of each 
with the addresses of those in charge of 
the awards. These scholarship and fel- 
lowship opportunities make their appeal 
to librarians of varied fields and prep- 
aration : 

For instance, there is the Anna C. 
Brackett Memorial Fellowship of the 
Association of American University 
Women available to an experienced 
librarian, with a master’s degree, who 
wishes to prepare for teaching library 
science. 

There is the opportunity for a Euro- 
pean tour at a reduced rate, through the 
courtesy of the Bureau of University 
Travel. 

For those interested in the social serv- 
ice side of library work, the Northwest- 
ern University scholarships offer an 
opportunity to earn an advanced degree 
by research in a field overlapping library 
science and social science. 

The library assistant, held back by the 
lack of a few hundred dollars, may be 
encouraged to enter library school when 
she learns of the loan funds available at 
all but one of the accredited schools. 

For the bibliographically inclined, 
there are the Sterling Fellowships for 
research in humanistic studies (includ- 
ing bibliography) at Yale University. 

Then, too, an American librarian 
wishing to exchange positions for a year 
with a librarian abroad may effect such 
an arrangement through the American 
Library Association. Requests are now 
on file from two German libraries for 
just such exchanges—not offering great 
material rewards, but enormous gains 
in cultural wealth. 
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LIBRARY EXTENSION 


HE personnel of the Committee on 

Library Extension remains the same 
as last year, according to action of the 
Executive Board: Chairman, Clarence 
B. Lester, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission; Mary J. L. Black, Public 
Library, Fort William, Ontario; Milton 
J. Ferguson, California State Library ; 
Paul M. Paine, Public Library, Syra- 
cuse; Charlotte Templeton, Public Li- 
brary, Greenville. 

The committee members have been 
active during the summer months. 
Business meetings were held at the To- 
ronto Conference. The Canadian mem- 
ber, Mary J. L. Black, planned and pre- 
sided over an open meeting for the dis- 
cussion of Canadian library extension 
problems. Chairman Lester came to 
Headquarters July 26 to discuss pub- 
lications and field plans. Paul M. Paine 
spoke on library extension at the dedica- 
tion of the Patterson Memorial Library, 
New York. Charlotte Templeton gave 
a series of lectures at the Atlanta Sum- 
mer Library Institute, covering state 
and county extension. 


Individual requests for the clip sheet, 
Why we need a public library, have 
come from Cuba and California, from 
Delaware and British Columbia. A let- 
ter from a southern librarian is typical : 

“Could you let us have an extra copy ? 
We have a campaign on here to make 
our library free and public and the edi- 
tor of our paper is willing to help pro- 
vided material such as this is at hand. 
The extra copy is for his use.” 

Lions International wrote for a dozen 
copies. State library extension agencies 
in Massachusetts, Minnesota and North 


Carolina have ordered it in quantity. 
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The news of one more county library 
has just been received. Buncombe 
County, North Carolina, has contracted 
with the Pack Memorial Library of 
Asheville, for library service to the 
rural people of the county beginning 


August first. The county appropriation 
is $2,475. 


Julia Wright Merrill, executive assist- 
ant to the Committee on Library Ex- 
tension, attended the tenth annual con- 
ference of the American Country Life 
Association held at Michigan State Col- 
lege, July 27 to August 6. Nearly 600 
people from thirty-one states and eigh- 
teen foreign nations were present and a 
large number of these visited the county 
library exhibit which Miss Merrill had 
prepared. 

The topic of the meetings was an 
adequate standard of living in the coun- 
try and the means of its realization. 
Books, libraries, and county libraries 
were included in the list of needs. Mrs. 
Edith Wagar, an officer of the Michigan 
Farm Bureau, in talking of the farm 
home, said: “We want reading, we want 
libraries, we want county libraries, we 
want the best type of reading for every 
man, woman, and child in the county.” 

The extension staff of the Michigan 
State Library helped in manning the 
exhibit and in talking over specific 
county situations and needs. 

A symposium, Farm income and farm 
life, edited by Dwight Sanderson, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, prepared as a 
discussion outline, will give the gist of 
the meeting. The September issue of 
Rural America, organ of the Associa- 
tion, will contain a brief report and the 
full proceedings will be published later. 


/ 
; 
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we have often longed for 

a column in which to 

express ourselves 

now that we have it we become reticent and 
unselfish and think we had better devote 

it to those who make our column possible 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


the executive board does not spend all 
its time 

deciding where we shall have 

the midwinter meeting and how our 
salary shall be paid 


oh no 

the executive board is made 
up of individuals 

who are like the rest of us 
only more exalted 

they have vacations 

which they spend 

in Europe 


Mr. Roden is there and Mr. Belden 

they are going to the Edinburgh conference 
and some of them spend their 

summers working like Charles H. Compton 
who has just made a survey of 

the Nashville Public Library 


and 

C. C. Williamson who is making 
plans for a scholarly A. L.A. 
journal which will not 

print things like this 

we hope Miss Krause has a 
satisfactory vacation the 

president of her company has become 
a sustaining member 


we have no notion of what F. K. Walter 
and Franklin Hopper are doing 

they may be fishing or working 

most men do both but with the freedom 
which women have now days we can’t 
even guess how Edith Tobitt is 
spending her time we do know that 
Elva Smith is in Newfoundland and 

that Theresa Hitchler was in Europe 


Matthew S. Dudgeon guardian of all the 
A. L. A. funds needed a 

vacation he motored through 

Door County, Wisconsin 

if he had known that Charles E. 

Rush had just completed the 
reconstruction of a one hundred 

year old cabin somewhere in Brown 
County Indiana he might have 

gone down there instead 


AMERICAN LIBRARY IN PARIS 

Stories of the service the Library is 
rendering come to us frequently. One 
of the latest, which appeared in a recent 
issue of The New Yorker, concerns 
Mary Garden. At a supper party in 
Paris she announced that she was to 
sing “The Star Spangled Banner” at a 
gala soirée for Lindbergh the following 
evening and confessed that she did not 
know the words. Could Mr. William 
Tilden recall them? Mr. Tilden could 
not. Did anyone else in the party know 
them? No one did—and there were 
twenty Americans present. A gentle- 
man agreed to round the verses up next 
day. He succeeded, but the difficulty of 
his assignment made him so late as to 
cause the singer some misgiving. He 
had been unable to get them at any 
bookshop. At the embassy “no one in 
at the moment” knew them. Finally the 
gentleman thought of the American Li- 
brary and, hurrying there, found a book 
and copied out the verses. He got to 
the function just in time and Miss Gar- 
den rushed on the stage. Dressed in the 
flowing white robe of Liberty, she 
stirred the throng as she slowly sang the 
anthem, glancing surreptitiously, from 
time to time, at the inner side of her 
sleeve to which were pinned the words 
of our triumphal song. 





Marjorie Zinkie will succeed Gladys 
English as librarian at Headquarters. 
Miss Zinkie is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington Library School 
and the Library School of the New 
York Public Library. 





Beginning with the October number 
Zaidee Vosper will be editor of the 
Booklist. The Booklist will still have 
the benefit of Emily Miller’s collabora- 
tion as general editor. 
































BULLETIN 


WANTS—OFFERS 


Any institutional member of the Association 
may insert, without cost, a ten-line notice 
of books or periodicals wanted or offered for 
sale or exchange. 

Wants 

Connecticut College Library, New Lon- 
don, Conn., Lavina Stewart, librarian, wants: 
U. S. geological survey professional paper, 
no. 71; U. S. children’s bureau publication, no. 
1-3, 5-7, 9-17, 20-23, 27, 32, 44, 58, 71, 84, 87, 
94; U. S. labor statistics bureau bulletin no. 
109, 123, 126, 149, 159, 186, 234, 250; U. S. 
education bureau bulletin 1916, no. 2, 4, 7, 11, 
13, 15-16, 22-24, 28, 31, 38, 49; 1920, no. 1, 4, 
7, 9, 14, 16, 18-24, 26-28, 30-31, 35-37, 42-44, 
46-48; 1921, no. 2, 9-10, 12, 22, 28, 31, 46; 
1922, no. 14, 38, 48; 1924, no. 13: 1925, no. 27. 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary Library, Seminary Hill, Texas, L. R. 
Elliott, librarian, wants: Missionary Review 
of the World 1910 Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., 
June, Dec.; 1911 Feb., Mar., Apr., May, June, 
July, Aug., Sept., Dec.; 1912 Jan., Apr.; 1913 
Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov.; 1914 Feb., Mar., 


FACTS FOR 


RUSTEES! AWAKE! These 

words should be thundered down 
the halls and avenues of library opera- 
tions. <A recent visit to the American 
Library Association conference at To- 
ronto, Canada, revealed a participation 
in the conference, on the part of trus- 
tees, as being practically negligible. 

True, certain honored and able trus- 
tees were present at the conference, and 
participated in the round table discus- 
sions, and in the general convention, but 
they were in evidence because of their 
long service and personality rather than 
for any primary reasons. 

A careful perusal of library activi- 
ties as reflected in the journals and pub- 
lications upon library subjects, likewise 
reveals an almost negative participation 
in library affairs by trustees. It is a 
fundamental and an axiomatic corollary 
that if library operations are to be lim- 
ited to the trained expert or technical 
representative in the field, then this non- 
participation is of no consequence. 
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Apr., July, Oct.; 1915 Jan., Mar., Apr., May, 
June, Nov., Dec.; 1916 Jan., May, June, July, 
Aug.; 1917 July, Sept., Nov., Dec.; 1918 Apr., 
May, July, Aug.; 1920 all but Dec. 

Pacific Library Binding Co., 770 E. 
Washington, Los Angeles, Calif. wants: Inter- 
national Studio, Nov. 1922; Sunset, May 1906; 
Antiquarian, Aug. 1923; Blanco y Negro, Aug. 
26, 1923; California Oil Fields, Aug. 1919 to 
Oct. 1921; California Journal of Develop- 
ment, Jan., Feb. 1922, Oct., Nov. 1923, Feb. 
1924, Mar. 1925; will pay premium. 

University of Oregon Library, Eugene, 
Oregon, M. H. Douglass, librarian, wants 
New York Sun miscellaneous nos., complete 
volumes, or runs from 1868-1897. 


Offers 

Haverford College Library, Haverford, 
Pa., Dean P. Lockwood, librarian, offers for 
cost of transportation bound volumes as fol- 
lows: New York Tribune v. 12-13, Jan. 2-Dec. 
29, 1859; New York Times v. 63, July-Aug. 
1914; Philadelphia Press v. 7-8, Jan.-Dec. 
1864; Saturday Review v. 26, July-Dec. 1868, 
v. 27, Jan.-June 1869, v. 28, July-Dec. 1869. 


TRUSTEES 


Contrariwise, there is a positive and 
affirmative side to the proposition. The 
relation of a trustee or commissioner to 
his library is not only a matter of civic 
duty, but a position of fiduciary respon- 
sibility. He must be a good citizen; he 
cannot serve his community, in an offi- 
cial way, by an inactive service, or, with- 
out any service whatsoever. The posi- 
tion is not an honorary one. Whether 
he is placed on the job by appointment 
or by election or by any private arrange- 
ment, he is a servant and representative 
of the people who place him there. He 
cannot discharge his responsibilities ex- 
cept as a high-minded, conscientious and 
efficient official who takes an oath of 
office to serve faithfully in the office 
for which he may be chosen. 

It is said that the reason why libra- 
rians generally do not recognize trustees 
to the fullest extent, or welcome more 
active participation in library affairs, is 
because the trustees themselves either 
do not seek this activity, or, do not 
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exhibit sufficient interest and zeal to 
justify it. This amounts almost to a 
perversion of duty, to a malfeasance in 
office. 

This is not the place to recite the 
duties and obligations of library trus- 
tees. They are easily understood and 
readily apparent. It cannot be imagined 
that anyone should possess the conceit, 
vanity and egotism to imagine that his 
name, his reputation, or any other 
purely public designation should justify 
his acceptance of this obligation. He 
must serve in the capacity. He must be 
efficient. He must be representative of 
the community. He must perform his 
duties. That he should be a representa- 
tive citizen of the community is not to 
be denied. That he must be interested 
in the work, be possessed of proper edu- 
cational or business qualifications, and 
of certain capacity to engage in library 
support and administration, are as posi- 
tively required. 

It would seem to be abhorrent to mod- 
ern business methods that the librarian 
of the library and a trustee should be one 
and the same person. Not knowing all 
of the conditions surrounding the cases 
where this may happen to exist, it is not 
desired to criticize this too severely. 
Possibly there may be exceptions which 
are justifiable in themselves, and no 
doubt, there are cities where library ad- 
ministration is thorough and efficient 
under such a combination. But the 
librarian should be the technically 
trained expert, of full capacity, with 
respect to books, education and library 
service, to administer the affairs of the 
public or private library under the 
supervision of a board of trustees or 
commissioners, who shall not only super- 
vise the administration, but engage 


themselves in proper financial support 
and in all matters of citizenship and 
representation which enter into the dis- 
charge of library duties to the patrons 
and to the community at large. 

It is a business proposition, as well as 
an educational field. In all large cor- 
porations, the executives are supported 
by their boards of directors. A\ll fail- 
ures of businesses among corporations 
which come within the classification of 
mismanagement, may be traced as to 
their causes to the non-existence of the 
proper active relationship between the 
executive heads and the boards of direc- 
tors who are primarily responsible for 
the safe, sound and proper conduct of 
the business. Business and _ practical 
principles require the same kind of treat- 
ment in all library affairs. 

These fundamentals cannot be an- 
swered by some trustee making the 
statement that he has served for thirty 
or forty years, as an honor to himself, 
or even as an honor to his community. 
He has not served thirty or forty years 
unless he has been an active, energetic, 
forceful personality in library admin- 
istration. The day will come when libra- 
rians will realize that they will measure 
up to the widest vision, and to the most 
optimistic limit in their vocations or pro- 
fessions only, when they shall have in- 
stilled and inspired, by their part and 
action, in the minds and hearts of their 
trustees or commissioners, the real zest, 
force and influence of their work which 
will bring into being a strongly com- 
bined effort of greatest influence for 
education in the sphere of library en- 
deavor. 

Orra EUGENE MONNETTE, 


Trustee of the Los 
Angeles Public Library 
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